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Business  management  student,  Brandon  Ross,  belts  out  a tune  dur- 
ing Conestoga  Student  Inc.’s  Battle  of  the  Bands  competition  on 
Feb.  4.  Ross’s  band,  Alertus,  just  formed  in  the  new  year  and  is  ‘try- 
ing to  get  as  much  experience’  as  possible. 


PHOTOS  BY  ADAM  RUSSELL 

Lead  singer  of  The  Eddie  Gein  Incident,  Shayne  Collins,  screams  into  the  microphone  as  Kyle  Wappler 
wails  on  the  guitar.  Six  bands  competed  in  a two-song  showdown. 


Battle  of  the  Bands  rocks  the  Sanctuaiy 


By  ADAM  RUSSELL 

It  was  almost  too  close  to  call. 

But  March  of  the  Manifesto 
proved  triumphant,  jamming 
their  way  to  victory  in  the  first 
Battle  of  the  Bands  competi- 
tion held  Feb.  4 at  Conestoga 
College. 

The  event  pitted  six  bands 
against  each  other  in  a two- 
song  showdown. 

CSI  president  Sheena 
Sonser,  along  with  CSI  general 
manager  Christopher  Graves 
and  SWAT  leader  Chris 
Chalmers,  judged  the  competi- 


tion, critiquing  the  hands  on 
musical  ability,  originality, 
stage  presence,  preparedness 
and  overall  impression. 

“When  it  came  down  to  all  of 
us  tallying  up  (the  scores),  it 
was  really  close,”  said  Sonser. 
“It  was  so  tough,  but  March  of 

tKo  Manifesto  won.”. 

The  band  consists  of  two 
Conestoga  students,  Carson 
Hefley,  a woodworking  student, 
who  plays  the  drums,  and 
Kurtis  Stewart,  the  lead  singer, 
an  electrical  technician  student. 

Hefley  was  ecstatic  with  the 
outcome. 


“All  the  hard  work  has  paid 
off,”  he  said.  “We’ve  been  jam- 
ming a lot.  I’m  happy  we’re 
finally  getting  heard  now.” 

March  of  the  Manifesto  won 
$250  and  now  moves  onto  the 
Campus  Music  Explosion  final 
which  is  being  hosted  by 
Mohawk  College  in  Hamilton. 
The  exact  date  and  prizes  for 

the  competition  have  yet  to  be 
determined. 

Brandon  Ross’s  Alertus, 
Trevor  Lennox’s  Tantric, 
Jamie  Anderson’s  Tearing 
Down  Towers,  Devon 
McKenzie’s  Hard  as  Funk  and 


Kyle  Wappler’s  The  Eddie 
Gein  Incident  also  competed 
in  the  event.  Each  band 
brought  a different  mix  of 
genre  to  the  competition. 

This  was  the  first  year 
Conestoga  has  held  a Battle  of 
the  Bands  competition  and 
Sonser  believes  the  event  went 
over  extremely  well. 

“I’m  always  pleasantly  sur- 
prised when  the  students 
decide  to  share  their  talents 
with  us,”  said  Sonser.  “That’s 
what  makes  this  event  so 
important,  it  takes  a lot  to 
get  up  there  and  share  a 


piece  of  them  and  to  sing  and 
rock  it  out  with  their  band. 

“Everyone  did  a great  job,  I 
would  have  been  proud  to  send 
them  all  (to  the  finals).” 

Sonser  was  impressed  with 
the  diversity  of  the  crowd  as 
parents  and  friends  of  the  band 
members  came  to  the  competi- 

Lion  to  slrow  support.  However, 

she  would  have  liked  to  see 
more  Conestoga  students. 

“Maybe  we’ll  consider  how 
we  can  get  more  students  to 
come  and  watch  (next  year),” 
she  said.  “Because  there  is  just 
so  much  talent.” 


College  to  upgrade  accessibility  standards 


By  STACIE  RITCHIE 

Conestoga  will  become  even 
more  transparent  in  its  acces- 
sibility policies,  practices  and 
procedures  starting  next  year. 

As  of  Jan.  1,  2010,  all  col- 
leges in  Ontario  will  need  to  be 
in  compliance  with  new  acces- 
sibility standards  that  have 
been  laid  out  by  the  Ontario 
government. 

There  are  11  requirements 
that  all  providers  covered  by 
the  customer  service  standard 
must  comply  with.  They  are: 

1.  Establish  policies,  prac- 
tices and  procedures  on  pro- 
viding goods  or  services  to  peo- 
ple with  disabilities. 

2.  Set  a policy  on  allowing 
people  to  use  their  own  per- 
sonal assistive  devices  to 
access  your  goods  and  use 
your  services  and  set  a policy 
about  any  other  measures 
your  organization  offers  (assis- 
tive devices,  services  or  meth- 
ods) to  enable  them  to  access 
your  goods  and  use  your  serv- 
ices. 

3.  Use  reasonable  efforts  to 
ensure  that  your  policies, 
practices  and  procedures  are 


consistent  with  the  core  prin- 
ciples of  independence,  digni- 
ty, integration  and  equality  of 
opportunity. 

4.  Communicate  with  a per- 
son with  a disability  in  a man- 
ner that  takes  into  account  his 
or  her  disability. 

5.  Train  staff,  volunteers, 
contractors  and  any  other  peo- 
ple who  interact  with  the  pub- 
lic or  other  third  parties  on 
your  behalf  on  a number  of 
topics  as  outlined  in  the  cus- 
tomer service  standard. 

6.  Train  staff,  volunteers, 
contractors  and  any  other  peo- 
ple who  are  involved  in  devel- 
oping your  policies,  practices 
and  procedures  on  the  provi- 
sion of  goods  or  services  on  a 
number  of  topics  as  outlined 
in  the  customer  service  stan- 
dard. 

7.  Allow  people  with  disabil- 
ities to  be  accompanied  by 
their  guide  dog  or  service  ani- 
mal in  those  areas  of  the 
premises  you  own  or  operate 
that  are  open  to  the  public, 
unless  the  animal  is  excluded 
by  another  law.  If  a service 
animal  is  excluded  by  law,  use 
other  measures  to  provide 


services  to  the  person  with  a 
disability. 

8.  Permit  people  with  dis- 
abilities who  use  a support 
person  to  bring  that  person 
with  them  while  accessing 
goods  or  services  in  premises 
open  to  the  public  or  third  par- 
ties. 

9.  Where  admission  fees  are 
charged,  provide  notice  ahead 
of  time  on  what  admission,  if 
any,  would  be  charged  for  a 
support  person  of  a person 
with  a disability. 

10.  Provide  notice  when 
facilities  or  services  that  peo- 
ple with  disabilities  rely  on  to 
access  or  use  your  goods  or 
services  are  temporarily  dis- 
rupted. 

11.  Establish  a process  for 
people  to  provide  feedback  on 
how  you  provide  goods  or  serv- 
ices to  people  with  disabilities 
and  how  you  will  respond  to 
any  feedback  and  take  action 
on  any  complaints.  Make  the 
information  about  your  feed- 
back process  readily  available 
to  the  public. 

In  addition  to  these  11 
requirements,  there  are  three 
more  requirements  that  apply 


to  designated  public  sectors 
and  organizations  and 
providers  with  20  or  more 
employees.  They  are: 

1.  Document  in  writing  all 
your  policies,  practices  and 
procedures  for  providing 
accessible  customer  service 
and  meet  other  document 
requirements  set  out  in  the 
standard. 

2.  Notify  customers  that  doc- 
uments required  under  the 
customer  service  standard  are 
available  upon  request. 

3.  When  giving  documents 
required  under  the  customer 
service  standard  to  a person 
with  a disability,  provide  the 
information  in  a format  that 
takes  into  account  the  person  s 
disability. 

Anne  Moore,  manager  of 
Student  Services  at  Conestoga 
College,  believes  these  new 
standards  are  needed. 

“I  think  these  new  stan- 
dards are  very  important,” 
she  said.  “The  whole  college  is 
going  to  have  to  get  on  board 
quickly.” 

Moore  said  there  is  a com- 
mittee currently  in  place  at 
the  college  that  will  be  looking 


at  how  to  put  these  new  stan- 
dards into  practice  and  that 
there  will  be  training  for  all 
staff  by  summer. 

But,  colleges  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  will  have  to  comply. 

The  law  also  applies  to  every 
designated  public  sector 
organization  and  to  every 
other  person  or  organization 
that  provides  goods  or  services 
to  members  of  the  public  or 
other  third  parties  and  that 
has  at  least  one  employee  in 
Ontario. 

All  designated  public  sector 
organizations  have  to  be  in 
compliance  with  the  new  law 
by  Jan.  1,  2010.  Other 

providers  of  goods  or  services 
don’t  have  to  be  in  compliance 
until  Jan.  1,  2012. 

This  is  the  first  accessibility 
standard  created  under  the 
authority  of  the  Accessibility 
for  Ontarians  with  Disabilities 
Act. 

For  more  information  on  the 
new  accessibility  standards, 
log  on  to  www. 

e-laws. gov. on. ca,  click  current 
consolidated  law,  type  in 
Ontario  legislation  429/07  and 
click  on  the  link. 
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Expansion  works 
for  everyone 

By  NEIL  MCDONALD 

Conestoga  College  is  in  talks  with  authorities  in 
Ingersoll,  Ont.  to  establish  a new  campus  in  the  south- 
western Ontario  town.  This  is  good  news  not  just  for 
Conestoga,  but  for  the  region  and  the  province  as  well. 

The  proposed  campus  would  provide  options  for  train- 
ing and  retraining,  said  Ingersoll  mayor  Paul  Holbrough 
in  a Jan.  23  article  in  the  Woodstock  Sentinel-Review, 
something  desperately  needed  in  a time  of  factory  clo- 
sures and  rapidly  mounting  job  losses. 

Last  month  alone,  71,000  jobs  were  lost  in  Ontario,  a 
staggering  figure  that  may  only  get  worse  as  the  reces- 
sion deepens.  The  unemployment  rate  in  the  province  is 
now  at  eight  per  cent,  the  highest  since  1997. 

The  time  is  right  for  institutions  like  Conestoga  College 
to  take  the  lead  and  provide  more  opportunities  for  those 
looking  to  change  careers  or  upgrade  their  education. 
Consider  it  an  investment  in  the  future  - 36,000  manu- 
facturing jobs  disappeared  from  Ontario  in  January. 
Those  jobs  are  not  likely  to  come  back. 

Employment  opportunities  are  and  will  be  available  in 
the  still-growing  high-tech  sector,  however,  and  Ontario 
Premier  Dalton  McGuinty  announced  Feb.  3 that  a pro- 
posed new  Green  Energy  Act  could  create  50,000  jobs 
over  the  next  three  years. 

Those  who  have  lost  their  jobs  in  the  current  economic 
downturn  will  have  to  retrain  or  upgrade  their  skills  to 
enter  new  careers,  making  institutions  like  Conestoga 
College  (and  the  proposed  new  Ingersoll  campus)  vital  to 
the  economic  future  of  the  region  and  the  province. 

Though  the  deal  to  establish  a Conestoga  campus  in 
Ingersoll  is  only  in  the  discussion  stages,  both  sides  seem 
enthusiastic. 

In  the  Jan.  23  article,  Conestoga  College  president 
John  Tibbits  said  the  school  is  looking  to  expand. 

“We’ve  been  growing  very  rapidly  and  we’re  interested 

ix\  tVie  opportunity,”  lie  said.. 

And,  though  the  new  Ingersoll  campus  is  on  a smaller 
scale  than  the  $50-million  Cambridge  campus  announced 
last  year,  the  reasons  behind  it  are  largely  the  same. 

Ontario  desperately  needs  skilled  workers,  and  in  the 
coming  years  the  need  will  become  even  more  acute. 
Facilities  for  retraining  and  education,  then,  are  an 
absolute  necessity.  Conestoga’s  expansion  plans  are  a step 
in  the  right  direction  and  may  help  ensure  the  future  eco- 
nomic health  of  both  Waterloo  Region  and  the  province. 

As  McGuinty  said  in  the  Feb.  3 announcement,  “We 
have  to  grapple  with  the  present  and  build  for  the 
future.”  It’s  good  to  know  that  Conestoga  College  is  on 
the  frontlines  of  the  battle. 

The  views  herein  represent  the  position 

of  the  newspaper,  not  necessarily  the  author. 


Letters  are  welcome 


Spoke  welcomes  letters  to  the 
editor.  Letters  should  be  signed 
and  include  the  name 
and  telephone  number 
of  the  writer.  Writers  will 
be  contacted  for  verifi- 
cation. 

No  unsigned  letters  will  be 
published. 

Letters  should  be  no  longer 


than  500  words. 

Spoke  reserves  the  right  to  edit 
any  letter 
for  publication. 

Address  correspondence 
to: 

The  Editor,  Spoke,  299 
Doon  Valley  Dr., 

Room  1C29,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
N2G  4M4 


Buses  are  a wallet-friendly 
means  of  transportation 


Taking  the  bus  is  also  an  environmentally  friendly 
and  cost-effective  alternative  to  owning  a car 


Are  you  a student  who  has 
to  wake  up  at  5 or  6 a.m. 
every  morning  for  a class  that 
doesn’t  start  until  8 or  9 a.m? 
Are  you  tired,  cranky  and  _ 
often  don’t  look  your  best?  Do 
you  trip  over  your  own  feet, 
landing  on  your  face  in  front 
of  all  your  peers?  I guess  this 
is  better  than  your  drool  pool 
discovery  last  week. 

Many  people  may  wonder 
why  you  get  up  three  hours 
before  class.  Obviously  they 
don’t  have  to  catch  a bus. 

Although  riding  the  transit 
system  causes  all  kinds  of 
blushing  embarrassments, 
there’s  good  news  too.  The 
cost  of  taking  a bus  should 
stay  the  same,  at  least  for  the 
next  little  while,  even  though 
gas  prices  are  on  the  rise 
again. 

Waterloo  Regional  Council’s 
2009  budget  includes  a mone- 
tary increase  for  public  trans- 
portation. This  means  that 
the  region  will  help  Grand 
River  Transit  (GRT)  stay  on 
the  road  and  on  track. 

In  a news  release  posted  on 
the  GRT  website,  Tom 
Galloway,  regional  councillor 
and  chair  of  the  budget  com- 
mittee, said  he  was  happy 


with  the  budget. 

“The  3.15  per  cent  increase 
will  allow  us  to  stay  the 
course  and  maintain  service 
levels  during  these  times  of 
economic  uncertainty.  Council 
has  worked  diligently  this 
year  to  balance  the  needs  of 
citizens  and  their  needs  for 
regional  services,”  he  said. 

When  I first  started  to  take 
the  bus  it  cost  $1.75  and  a 
transfer  lasted  an  hour.  It 
has  since  gone  up  to  $2.25 
with  a transfer  that’s  good  for 
90  minutes. 

People  take  the  bus  because 
it’s  a cheap  alternative  to 
owning  and  driving  their  own 
vehicle  or  taking  cabs.  It’s  an 
affordable  means  of  trans- 
portation that  realistically 
fits  into  a budget.  With  the 
unemployment  rate  skyrock- 
eting and  tuition  costs  rising, 
buying  cars  is  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past.  I think  it’s 


safe  to  say  more  people  will 
join  fo rccs  in  fhe  public  tran- 
sit community,  making  any 
hike  in  price  at  such  a 
volatile  time,  a disaster  wait- 
ing to  happen. 

Look  at  the  bright  side  stu- 
dents, if  bus  fares  stay  the 
same,  you  can  afford  a coffee 
with  that  yawn. 


BY  THE  NUMBERS 


Here’s  what  you  need  to 
know. 

I Four-month  college  pass: 
$197  (May  to  August) 

I Five  bus  tickets:  $9 

I Cash  fares:  $2.50 

I Sixty-nine  different  routes 
throughout  Kitchener, 
Waterloo  and  Cambridge 

I Five  express  routes  that 
span  the  region 
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Around  the  worid  in  an  afternoon 


By  CHRISTIE  LAG R QUA 

It  was  just  like  musical 
chairs,  except  no  one  was  elim- 
inated. 

The  staff  from  the  Student 
Life  department,  along  with 
four  international  business 
management  students,  hosted 
a World  Cafe  event  in  the  Blue 
Room  just  outside  of  the  main 
cafeteria. 

The  World  Cafe,  held  on  Feb. 
2,  was  an  open  forum  of  dis- 
cussion. where  students  could 
share  their  ideas  openly. 

“We  are  looking  for  enthusi- 
asm and  expertise  to  welcome 
new  students  from  different 
cultures  and  make  them  feel 
comfortable,”  said  Elissa 
Cressman,  student  life  pro- 
grammer. 

Eight  tables  were  set  up 
around  the  room  with  four  or 
five  students  at  each.  Every 
table  had  a host  who  would 
encourage  and  guide  conversa- 
tions. After  5-10  minutes  of 
conversation  the  students 
moved  to  a different  table  and 
continued  the  discussion  with 
a new  group.  The  host  at  each 
table  took  notes  and  posted 
them  on  the  wall  of  the  Blue 
Room  to  give  the  students  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  dis- 
cussion notes  and  add  any- 
thing they  felt  may  have  been 
overlooked. 

The  event  began  with 
Cressman  giving  a brief  pres- 
entation of  the  afternoon’s 
event  for  the  first-time  atten- 
dees. She  then  presented  the 
groups  with  the  first  question: 
“What  challenges  have  you 
faced  or  met  as  a student  from 
a various  culture  at  Conestoga 
College?” 

The  eight  groups  began  dis- 
cussing their  personal  experi- 
ences and  challenges  and  each 
table  host  wrote  frantically  to 
ensure  that  everyone’s  voice 
was  heard.  Some  of  the  chal- 
lenges that  the  students  have 
faced  were:  Canadians  talk  too 


PHOTO  BY  CHRISTIE  LAGROTTA 

At  the  World  Cafe,  Elissa 
Cressman,  student  life  program- 
mer, prepared  students  for  the 
day’s  events.  Cressman  was  a 
self-proclaimed  “host-host”  for 
the  day. 


fast,  Canadian  slang  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  the  weath- 
er is  too  cold  and  they  are  not 
able  to  continue  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  own  cultures. 

“It  was  so  interesting  to  hear 
their  feedback  about  the  chal- 
lenges they  have  faced  and 
ways  they  can  get  involved  to 
introduce  their  cultures  to  us,” 
said  Ryan  Connell,  student 
life  programmer  and  a table 
host  for  the  event. 

After  discussing  the  first 
question  with  two  separate 
groups,  the  -students  were 
asked  to  find  a new  seat  with 
new  people.  Cressman  intro- 
duced the  second  question: 
“What  can  everyone  in  the  col- 
lege community  do  to  make 
you  feel  more  welcome  and 
comfortable?” 


I like  being  able  to  talk 
with  everyone  about 
similar  experiences. 

- QiongZhou 


The  students  went  straight 
to  task  discussing  various 
ways  the  college  community 
could  assist  in  making  their 

transition  a little  more  com- 
fortable. Several  students  sug- 
gested the  college  celebrate 
other  traditional  cultural  holi- 
days, provide  more  World  Cafe 
events  with  other  culturally 
diverse  students,  offer  tours  of 
the  city  and  have  more  activi- 
ties to  get  involved  in,  on  and 
off  campus. 

“I  like  being  able  to  talk  with 
everyone  about  similar  experi- 
ences,” said  Qiong  Zhou,  a 
level  four  English  as  a second 
language  student. 

After  discussing  the  second 
question  with  two  different 
groups  of  people  the  students 
had  their  final  seat-swap  for 
the  last  question: 

“What  can  everyone  do  as  a 
community  to  celebrate  cul- 
tural diversity  in  a week-long 
event  during  the  noon  hour?” 

The  students  presented  ideas 
such  as  an  exchange  of  goods, 
booth  displays,  potlucks,  per- 
form their  native  country 
dances  or  to  make  crafts  from 
their  native  countries. 

“It  is  a challenge  for  interna- 
tional students  to  come  to  this 
country.  Now  we  get  to  solve 
those  problems  and  make  us 
feel  more  comfortable,”  said 
Angel  Liu,  a level  four  English 
as  a second  language  student. 

All  of  the  ideas  discussed  at 
the  event  will  be  amalgamated 
by  the  four  international  busi- 
ness management  students. 
Those  students,  along  with 
staff  from  the  Student  Life 
department  and  student  and 
faculty  committees  will  put 
together  ideas  and  showcase 
them  at  Plugging  into  the 
Global  Community,  which  is  a 
cultural  diversity  week  cele- 


bration to  be  held  March  9-13.  they  had  to  offer,”  Connell  will  incorporate  the  students’ 
“The  event  was  meant  to  said.  “Now  the  information  ideas  into  the  next  cultural 
engage  people  and  see  what  will  be  put  together  and  we  diversity  week.” 


walk  in  with  your  taxes,  walk  out  with  your  money 

and  you  could  win  $5,000  towards  a road  trip,  visit  refundroadtrip.ca 


come  in  today  or  call  h&R  BLOCK' 

1-800-HRBLOCK  (472-5625) 


To  qualify  for  student  piking.  student  must  present  enter a TKOJa  documenting  4 or  mete  months  of  full-time  attendance  at  a totegeor  university 
(fj'inq  2003  or  (>i)  o valid  Woh  school  identification  card,  fecphes  ;u;y  3),  2009.  Must  also  coolly  for  instant  Cash  Bock  and  Casn  Back  products.  See  office 
details  Valid  only  at  participation  H&R  Block  locations  in  Canada  $!>C  Card  offers  valid  from  08-01/08  to  07/31/09  at  participating  locations  in  Canada  only 
for  Cardholder  only  Offers  may  vary,  restrictions  may  apply.  Usage  may  be  restricted  when  used  tn  conjunction  *rth  any  other  otfer  or  retailer  loyalty  card 
discounts.  Cannot  be  used  towards  the  purchase  of  gift  cards  01  certificates 
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GREENER  WAY  is  dangerous  in  winter 


PHOTO  BY  KEVIN  O’BRIEN 

Winter  bicyclists  should  be  cautious,  according  to  experts.  Snow 
banks,  black  ice  and  unpredictable  weather  pose  risks  for  cyclists 
braving  the  snow.  Visit  www.bikingtoronto.com  for  safety  tips. 


RECOGNIZE  THE 
SIGNS  OF  STROKE 


WHEN  YOU 

«ctik|i 

tikis  IIIMVit 


VISION  PROBLEMS 


■Wdcn  loss  of viftoo. 
paxikwittJy  in  one  or  daubk  vwiwn 


TROUBLE  SPEAKING 


/ 


DIZZINESS 


or  JvtWen  &9>, 
wkJj  any  of  (ho  thmt  sign* 


HEART 
AND  STROKE 
FOUNDATION 


Seek  immediate 
medical  attention 
if  you  haw  any  of 
these  symptoms. 


No  book  goes  to  waste  at  the  LRC 


PHOTO  BY  MANDI  CARTWRIGHT 

Fiction  novels  were  displayed  on  the  discard  table  just  outside  the 
LRC  on  Feb.  9.  Many  students  stopped  to  peruse  through  the  variety 
of  books. 


By  MANDI  CARTWRIGHT 

Isn’t  it  great  to  get  some- 
thing for  free?  Linda 
Schneider,  the  manager  of  the 
Library  Resource  Centre 
(LRC),  thinks  so. 

“A  discard  table  is  like  a 
treasure  hunt.  You  might 
find  something  great  or 
maybe  nothing  of  interest,” 
said  Schneider. 

For  as  long  as  libraries  have 
been  around,  there  have  been 
books  that  just  don’t  hold  the 
interest  of  the  population 
anymore. 

When  this  happens  at 
Conestoga,  books  are  put 
onto  the  discard  table  just 
outside  the  library  doors, 
where  a new  owner  can  pick 
them  up  to  be  read. 

“Activity  (for  discards)  is 
probably  heavier  in  early  fall 
and  late  spring,  but  we  try  to 
discard  on  a continual  basis,” 
Schneider  said. 

There  are  a variety  of  rea- 
sons why  the  library  discards 
books,  including  the  informa- 
tion becoming  slightly  outdat- 
ed or  newer  editions  of  the 
same  book  being  ordered. 
Other  reasons  are  that  books 
have  become  so  worn  that 
they  cannot  be  repaired  for 
public  use,  or  there  are  too 
many  copies  of  donated  aca- 


demic material  or  fiction 
paperbacks  to  fit  the  shelves. 

Several  library  technicians 
are  responsible  for  monitor- 
ing the  LRC’s  collection  of 
books,  as  well  as  adding  or 
discarding  when  needed. 

The  discards  can  be  from  any 
part  of  the  library’s  collection, 
although  they  are  usually  put 
out  in  sections  that  pertain  to 
one  another.  One  day  the  dis- 
cards could  be  about  business 
management,  where  as  engi- 
neering could  be  the  next  topic 
a couple  of  days  later.  There  is 


no  telling  what  books  will  be 
on  display. 

The  LRC  emphasizes  buyer 
beware,  even  though  the 
materials  are  not  actually 
being  purchased.  The  books 
are  being  discarded  for  a rea- 
son. For  example,  some  infor- 
mation may  be  outdated. 

Despite  the  continual- 
process  of  discarding  books, 
the  LRC  is  always  eager  to 
accept  donations  from  facul- 
ty, staff  and  students. 

“Nothing  ever  goes  to  waste,” 
said  Schneider. 


iMinmiiis 


the  *CGA  Ontario 
■ ' .. 

iff  im  ciolege 
m&iiy  studfentL 
A: 


LINE  'UP  ONLINE  TO  WIN  UP  TO  $S, 


IN  01 


The  Certified  General  Accountants  of  Ontario  {CGA  Ontario} 
invites  you  to  enter  its  online  accounting  contest.  First,  sign  up 
at  vrwvr.cgaontario.org/contest  and  obtain  a user  name  and 
password  for  the  contest  To  qualify  for  the  competition,  you  must 
complete  this  task  by  Tuesday,  March  17,  2009.  When  you  login 
to  complete  the  contest  you  must  choose  between  two  levels  of 
difficulty  to  test  your  accounting  and  financial  skiffs.  This  step 
must  be  done  before  3 p.m.  on  Wednesday,  March  18,  2009 
(the  day  of  the  contest).  The  competition  begins  promptly  at  4 p.m. 
(on  that  same  day)  and  lasts  for  one  hour.  Eligibility  is  restricted  to 
students  currently  enrolled  at  an  Ontario  university  or  college. 

CHOOSE  YOUR  TIER  OF  CHALLENGE. 

Eligible  and  registered  students  choose  between  two  levels  of 
difficulty;  both  tiers  offer  cash  and  scholarship  prizes  (see  below). 
Remember  to  choose  your  level  of  difficulty  carefully,  because  this 
decision  could  earn  or  cost  you  the  win. 

A REWARDING  EXPERIENCE. 

Tier  1;  Basie-  and  IntarmedtatsLevel  Financial 
Accounting  Questions 

1st  place  = $4,000  cash  and  a scholarship  worth  $5,000  towards 
the  CGA  program  of  professional  studies. 


2nd  place  ~ $2,000  cash  and  a scholarship  worth  $5,000  towards 
the  CGA  program  of  professional  studies. 

3rd  place  =»  $1,000  cash  and  a scholarship  worth  $5,000  towards  • 
tire  CGA  program  of  professional  studies. 

Tier  2;  Intermediate-  and  Advanced-Level  Financial 
Accounting  Questions 

1st  place  - $5,000  cash  and  a scholarship  worth  $5,000  towards 
the  CGA  program  of  professional  studies. 

2nd  place  ~ $3,000  cash  and  a scholarship  worth  $5,000  towards 
the  CGA  program  of  professional  studies. 

3rd  place  « $1,500  cash  and  a scholarship  worth  $5,000 
towards  the  CGA  program  of  professional  studies. 

EVEN  MORE  INCENTIVE  TO  WIN. 

The  university  or  coliege  that  boasts  first-place  in  \ 
either  tier  receives  a donation  of  $5,000  from  CGA 
Ontario  awarded  to  its  accounting  department. 

Additional  information  about  the  format  of  the 
contest  and  the  rules  and  regulations  is 
available  at  www.cgaontario.org/contest.  ' * 


CGA  Ontario 

416-322-6520 
or  1-- 300-668-1454 


E-mail  Websites 

(nfo@cga-ont3riG.org  www.nameyourneed.org 

or  www.cga-ontari0.org 


Name  Your  Need 
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A black  mark  on  Canadian  histoiy 


By  KEVIN  O’BRIEN 

It  sounds  like  a story 
straight  out  of  the  Jim  Crow 
south  but  it  happened  in 
Canada. 

In  1964,  the  families  of  a 
small,  all-black  Nova  Scotia 
community  were  offered  less 
than  $500  to  leave  their 
phonies.  If  they  refused  the 
money,  their  house  would  be 
bulldozed  regardless. 

Their  belongings  were 
shipped  off  in  garbage  trucks 
and  the  residents  were  trans- 
ported in  dump  trucks  to  hous- 
ing projects. 

By  1970,  there  was  nothing 
left  except  for  the  remains  of 
former  homes. 

Africville  was  a community 
of  400  people  in  Halifax  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Bedford 
Basin.  It  was  originally 
founded  as  Seaview  in  the 
late  1800s  by  former  resi- 
dents of  black  refugee  camps 
located  in  Preston  and 
Hammond  Plains,  N.S.  Many 
of  the  residents  were  former 
American  slaves  who  came  to 
""Canada  after  the  War  of  1812. 
Nobody  is  quite  sure  when 
the  name  was  changed  from 
Seaview  to  Africville,  but  the 
name  shows  up  on  documen- 


tation as  early  as  the  late 
1800s. 

Originally,  the  community 
was  rag-tag,  but  homey.  The 
stony  land  was  covered  in 
small,  brightly-painted  hous- 
es built  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  families  of  Africville 
worked  together  to  build  the 
community,  erecting  homes 
and  a church.  It  was  a place 
where  black  Haligonians 
could  live  without  fear  of  the 
persecution  and  prejudice 
that  was  still  rampant. 

But,  when  roads  were  built 
and  sewage  systems  installed 
in  the  rest  of  Halifax,  the  res- 
idents of  Africville  went  to 
city  council  meetings  and 
demanded  to  be  afforded  the 
same  necessities.  They  were 
told  time  after  time  that  their 
requests  were  being  “taken 
into  consideration.”  Nothing 
happened,  though,  and  com- 
munity members  were  forced 
to  get  water  out  of  wells. 
When  street  lights  became 
the  norm,  Africville  was  left 
out  of  the  construction. 

As  the  years  passed,  the  res- 
idents of  the  community  began 
to  get  the  feeling  that  they 
were  being  forced  out  of  the 
land.  The  city  built  a railway 
line  through  Africville,  split- 


U 


Beating  diabetes  and  treating 
diabetes  both  depend  on  research. 
CDA  funding  makes  it  possible.” 

Dr  Daniel  Drucker.  research  scientist 


HELP  SOMEONE  YOU  KNOW 
CALL  1 -800-BANTiNG 


ASSOCMTK3*  i »U  OIA8CTE 


www.diobetes.ca 


CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS 
for  the 

AUBREY  HAGAR  DISTINGUISHED  TEACHER  AWARD 


Would  You  Like  To  Nominate 
A Distinguished  Teacher? 

Distinguished  teachers  are  those  who  demonstrate  exceptional  commitment  to 
students  and  to  their  programs  and  whose  teaching  skills  are  above  average. 
They  also  demonstrate  leadership  in  their  schools  and/or  the  college  and  in  related 
work  with  their  professions  or  in  the  community. 

For  more  information  or  nominations  forms,  contact  one  of  the  following  committee 
members: 


2008  Award  Winner  - Norma  Ewing ext.  3612 

2007  Award  Winner  - Peter  Findlay ext.  3881 

School  of  Media  & Design  - Paul  Scott ext.  3496 

School  of  Business  - Anna  Bortolon  ... ext.  3351 

School  of  Engineering  & Information  Technology  - Kristin  Higgins ext.  3309 

School  of  Health  Sciences.  Community  Services  & Biotechnology  - 

Mary  Elizabeth  Roth ext.  3919 

School  of  Trades  & Apprenticeship  - Fred  Fulkerson ext.  3372 

The  Chair  of  the  Committee  (non-voting)  is  the  Manager,  Professional 
Development,  Jeff  Fila : ext.  3381 


Nominations  open  on  January  19,  2009 
Nominations  close  on  March  13,  2009 


ting  the  community  in  two.  A 
hospital  for  infectious  diseases 
was  built  next  to  the  commu- 
nity and  the  sewage  from  the 
hospital  ran  through  a ditch  to 
the  shore  on  the  community’s 
outskirts.  The  city  dump  was 
relocated  to  Africville  and  a 
slaughterhouse  built  nearby. 

The  dump,  at  least,  was  a 
source  of  income  for  some  in 
Africville.  Scrap  metal,  wood 
and  other  saleable  items  were 
scavenged  and  sold  to  make  a 
living.  Leon  Steed,  a resident 
of  Africville,  was  interviewed 
by  CBC  television  in  June 
1962.  He  was  asked  why  the 
community  was  falling  apart. 

“(Someone  said)  that 
Africville  is  a scar  on  the  face 
of  the  city  of  Halifax,”  Steed 
said.  “It’s  not  a scar,  it’s  a sore. 
A scar  is  something  that 
healed.  It’s  a sore.  And  who 
made  it  like  that?  The  city’s 
the  cause  of  all  of  this.” 

In  October  1964,  the  City  of 
Halifax  informed  the  residents 
of  Africville  that  the  communi- 


ty was  to  be  shut  down.  They 
said  that  the  land  was  prime 
industrial  real  estate,  but 
many  felt  that  it  was  because 
of  the  eyesore  Africville  had 
become.  Despite  protests,  the 
residents  were  moved  out, 
family  by  family,  until  1970, 
when  bulldozers  decimated 
what  was  left  of  the  dwellings. 


When  they  took  Africville 
and  killed  it,  they  created  a 
genocide ...  as  a people, 
we’ve  been  destroyed. 

- Eddie  Carvery 


Most  members  of  the  com- 
munity were  shipped  to  public 
housing  projects  in  and 
around  Halifax.  For  many,  it 
was  the  first  time  they  had  left 
Africville. 


The  City  oT  Halifax  has  since 
erected  a sundial  in  Seaview 
Memorial  Park  on  the  site 
where  Africville  once  stood, 
but  many  former  residents 
and  their  descendants  feel 
that  it’s  merely  a token  ges- 
ture. 

In  May  2005,  a bill  was 
introduced  into  provincial  leg- 
islature called  the  Africville 
Act,  calling  for  a formal  apolo- 
gy by  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  coupled  with  a series  of 
public  hearings  on  the 
destruction  of  the  community 
and  funds  for  families  of 
Africville  descendants. 

In  2001,  Eddie  Carvery,  a 
former  Africville  resident  tojd 
CBC  radio  that  he  won’t  rest 
until  some  kind  of  reparation 
has  been  made  by  the 
province. 

“When  they  took  Africville 
and  killed  it,  they  created  a 
genocide,”  Carvery  said.  “As  a 
people,  we’ve  been  destroyed.  I 
think  they  should  be  held 
responsible.” 
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Ditch  your  cigarettes  tor  a new  car  and  enjoy  a healthier  lifestyle.  Quit  smoking  tor  the  month 
of  March  and  you  could  win  a 200,0  Chevrolet  Malibu  hybrid,  one  of  two  vacation  getaways  or 
one  of  seven  regional  prizes.  Get  all  the  motivation  and  support  you'll  need  to  succeed  through 
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Six  things  to  do  and  see  in  Waterloo  Region 


By  SARAH  BONGERS 

We’ve  all  said  “I’m  bored”  at 
one  point  or  another. 

But  when  staying  at  home 
reading  or  watching  TV  doesn’t 
seem  appealing,  what  else  can 
you  do? 

One  option  is  to  leave  your 
house  and  find  some  excite- 
ment right  outside  your 
doorstep. 

Here  are  six  places  you  can  go 
to  keep  from  being  bored. 

St.  Jacob’s  Farmers  Market 

Location:  The  St.  Jacobs 
Farmers’  Market  complex  is 
located  at  Weber  Street  and 
Farmers’  Market  Road,  three 
kilometres  south  of  the  village 
of  St.  Jacobs. 

Hours  of  Operation: 

Thursday  & Saturday  year- 
round  - 7 a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
Tuesday  Summer  Market  June 
16  to  Sept.  1 - 8 a.m.  to  3 p.m. 

With  an  old-time,  country 
feel,  it’s  hard  not  to  like  St. 
Jacob’s  Farmers  Market.  The 
market  has  increased  in  popu- 
larity over  the  years.  With  over 
600  vendors  to  choose  from,  the 
place  is  always  packed.  Here 
you  can  find  handmade  furni- 
ture and  quilts,  local  crafts, 
home  decor,  clothing,  fresh  pro- 
duce from  local  farms,  tools, 
toys,  candy,  cheese,  bakery  and 
meat.  With  a cafeteria  avail- 
able to  the  public,  it  makes  it 
ideal  to  stay  even  during  lunch 
time,  and  resume  shopping 
afterwards. 

It’s  not  surprising  to  run  into 
local  Mennonites  who  are  often 
shopping  here  or  selling  their 
merchandise. 

While  you’re  in  the  area, 
check  out  the  village  of  St. 
Jacob  which  offers  even  more 
scenic  views  and  charming 
shops  and  restaurants.  For 
more  information  go  to 
www.stjacobs.com. 

The  Centre  in  the  Square 

Location:  101  Queen  St.  N., 
Kitchener 

Specializing  in  multi-purpose 
live  performance  arts,  The 
Centre  in  the  Square  is  as  close 
to  an  opera  house  as  you  can 
get.  Located  in  the  centre  of  the 
civic  district,  the  acoustically 
perfected  building  delivers 
high  quality  sound  from  a live 
performance  for  everyone’s 
enjoyment,  whether  they  are  in 
the  front  row  or  the  back. 

Centre  in  the  Square  is  home 
to  the  Kitchener- Waterloo  Art 
Gallery,  Kitchener-Waterloo 
Symphony,  KW  Musical 
Productions  and  the  Grand 
Philharmonic  Choir. 

The  Centre  in  the  Square  is 
also  a rental  facility  for  profes- 
sional presenters,  non-profit 
presenters  and  local  arts 
organizations. 

So  whether  your  cup  of  tea  is 
listening  to  an  orchestra  or 
watching  a play,  the  Centre  in 
the  Square  will  have  some- 
thing for  you  to  enjoy. 

For  more  information  and  to 
check  on  upcoming  events,  go 


of  Chicopee’s  marketing  and 
business  development, 

Dwayne  Orth,  said  that 
besides  offering  14  ski  slopes 
of  varying  difficulty,  Chicopee 
also  has  tennis  courts,  moun- 
tain bike  trails,  beach  volley- 
ball courts,  rock  climbing  and 
a bike  park.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  learning  how  to 
ski  or  snowboard,  private  and 
semi-private  lessons  are  avail- 
able, said  Orth.  For  more 
information,  go  to 

www.skichicopee.com. 


Bingemans 

Location:  425  Bingemans 
Centre  Dr.,  Kitchener 
Hours  of  Operation: 
Summer  - 10  a.m.  - 8 p.m. 


PHOTO  BY  SARAH  BONGERS 

At  the  main  entrance  to  Victoria  Park,  you  can  see  the  clock  tower  that  was  once  part  of  Kitchener’s 
original  city  hall.  By  way  of  the  Iron  Horse  Trail  you  can  walk  or  bike  to  Waterloo  Park. 


to  www.centre-square.com. 

The  Kitchener  Memorial 
Auditorium  Complex 
(The  Aud) 

Location:  400  East  Ave., 
Kitchener 

It’s  the  home  of  the  Kitchener 
Rangers  and  a place  full  of 
entertainment  for  the  rest  of 
the  community.  Besides  the 
regular  hockey  games  during 
the  hockey  season,  there  is 
always  something  going  on  at 
the  Aud  year-round.  Concerts 
and  famous  entertainers  have 
come  to  the  Aud,  providing  the 
best  in  entertainment  to 
Waterloo  Region. 

Kay  Lee,  an  information  clerk 
at  the  Aud,  said  some  of  their 
pass  successes  include  Elton 
John,  Johnny  Cash,  Bob  Dylan, 
Neil  Young,  The  Muppet  Show, 
Backstreet  Boys,  Meatloaf  and 
Harlem  Globetrotters. 

Trade  shows  such  as  the  KW 
kennel  dog  show  are  also  held 
at  the  Aud,  according  to  Lee. 
She  said  to  keep  checking  their 
website  and  “who  knows  what 
upcoming  event  might  pique 
your  interest.” 

For  more  information  and  to 
check  upcoming  events,  go  to 
www.theaud.ca. 

Iron  Horse  Trail 

Location:  Between  Ottawa 
Street  in  Kitchener  and  Allen 
Street  in  Waterloo 

Hours  of  Operation:  Year- 
round 

If  you  like  biking,  walking, 
jogging,  snowshoeing  or  cross- 
country skiing,  the  historic 
Iron  Horse  Trail  is  just  for  you. 
Over  five  kilometres  of  easy 
access,  the  flat  trail  connects 
Victoria  Park  and  Waterloo 
Park,  and  is  free. 

Bike  enthusiast,  Stefan 
Chirila,  who’s  been  using  the 
Iron  Horse  Trail  for  eight 
years,  said  it  has  the  “ele- 
ment of  exploration  right  here 


in  the  city.” 

The  idea  of  the  trail  being  a 
means  of  traveling  the  city 
and  avoiding  busy  streets 
appealed  to  Chirila. 

“Through  the  bike  trails  you 
get  to  know  the  city.  You  don’t 
just  see  it,  but  you  get  to  know 
it,”  he  said. 

The  Iron  Horse  trail  used  to 
be  a freight  railway  which  con- 
nected both  downtown  dis- 
tricts of  Waterloo  and 
Kitchener.  The  trail  also  goes 
by  the  Joseph  Schneider  Haus, 
the  first  house  ever  built  in 
Kitchener  by  Joseph 
Schneider  in  the  early  1800s. 


You  can  learn  more  about 
the  Iron  Horse  trail  by  reading 
the  interpretive  history  of  the 
railway  along  the  route. 

Chicopee  Ski  Hill  and 
Summer  Resort 

Location:  396  Morrison  Rd. 
Kitchener. 

Hours  of  Operation: 

Monday  - Saturday:  8:30  a.m.  - 
9:30  p.m.  Sunday:  8:30  a.m.  - 
4:30  p.m. 

Chicopee  is  a complete  sports 
playground  for  not  only  the 
winter  season,  but  during  the 
“green  seasons”  too.  Manager 


There  is  so  much  to  do  at 
Bingemans,  one  day  is  not 
enough  to  experience  it  all. 
Thankfully  you  can  get  a sea- 
sonal pass  at  Bingemans  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  all  it  has  to  offer 
all  summer  long.  With  go  kart 
tracks,  indoor  playground, 
batting  cages,  rock  climbing, 
beach  volleyball,  mini-golf, 
canoeing,  paddle  boating, 
bumper  boats,  day  camps, 
wave  pool  and  water  park  you 
can  never  run  out  of  things  to 
do  at  Bingemans. 

But  the  fun  doesn’t  end  when 
summer  is  over.  During  late 
October  Bingemans  holds  a 
Screampark  for  those  looking 
for  a good  scare  during 
Halloween.  Besides  the  main 
park,  Bingemans  has  several 
rooms;  conference  centres,  halls 
and  a ballroom  to  hold  other 
shows  and  events  that'  can  be 
enjoyed  by  the  public  year 
round.  For  more  information, 
go  to  www.bingemans.com. 


COUNSELLOR’S  CORNER:  Suicide 

When  we  are  going  through  difficult  times,  it  may  seem  hard  to  believe  the  pain  will  ever 
end.  Suicide  may  seem  like  the  only  answer  to  problems.  People  who  have  considered 
suicide  may  feel  helpless,  desperate,  or  that  there  is  no  hope  in  their  lives.  If  you  are 
thinking  that  life  is  unbearable,  or  you  are  wondering  if  a friend  may  be  suicidal,  here 
are  some  warning  signs  to  consider: 

• Talk  of  - escape,  having  no  future,  being  alone,  feeling  hopeless  or  helpless, 
suicide,  death,  or  plans  for  suicide; 

• Feelings  of  - desperation,  hopelessness,  disconnection  from  family  and  friends; 

• Situation  - relationship  problems,  work  problems,  school/failing  grades,  trouble  with 
the  law,  family  breakdown,  sexual/physical  abuse; 

• Physical  Changes  - lack  of  interest/pleasure  in  all  things,  lack  of  physical  energy, 
disturbed  sleep,  loss  of  sexual  interest,  loss  of  appetite; 

• Behaviours  - alcohol/drug  abuse,  fighting,  lawbreaking,  emotional  outbursts, 
dropping  out  of  school,  prior  suicidal  behaviour,  putting  affairs  in  order,  giving  away 
prized  possessions  to  friends  and  family,  telling  final  wishes  to  someone  close,  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  change  to  a cheerful  attitude,  behaviour  that  is  out  of 
character  (i.e.  a cautious  person  who  suddenly  becomes  reckless) 

If  you  suspect  that  a person  may  be  suicidal,  ask  them  about  it,  and  encourage  them  to 
share  what  is  happening  with  them.  Talking  about  suicide  with  someone  does  not 
support  suicide;  it  only  shows  that  someone  cares  about  what  they  are  going  through. 

Suicide  is  a permanent  solution  to  a temporary  problem. 

If  you  feel  that  any  of  this  information  applies  to  you  or  someone  you  know,  ask  to 
speak  to  a counsellor  in  Counselling  Services,  Room  1A101. 

In  case  of  an  emergency  after  hours,  please  contact  the 
Mobile  Crisis  Team  @ 1-866-366-4566  (toll  free). 
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Libra 

September  23  - 
October  22 


You  feel  more  alive  right  now 
and  ought  to  be  able  to  attract  a lot 
of  the  right  kind  of  attention  with- 
out breaking  a sweat.  Things  are 
looking  good  and  you  want  to  get 
more  out  of  life! 


Things  might  be  at  a standstill 
until  you  step  up  and  start  giving 
orders.  That  might  not  come  nat- 
urally to  you,  but  you  should  be 
able  to  get  people  to  see  that  they 
need  to  work  together. 


Taurus 

April  20  - May  20 


If  a friend  starts  to  look  at  you 
funny,  think  back  to  what  you  just 
said  - it  could  be  that  what  you 
meant  as  a joke  came  out  as  an 
insult.  Its  too  easy  to  offend  peo- 
ple this  week,  so  try  to  backtrack 
quickly! 


Scorpio 

October  23  - 
November  21 


Gemini 

May  21  - June  21 


You  need  to  chill  out  this  week 
- your  ego  is  too  involved  in  the 
current  situation  at  school  or  in 
your  love  life.  If  you  can  just 
calm  down  a bit,  though,  you 
should  see  a simple  way  out. 


P3U  Sagittarius 

1 November  22  - 


December  21 


No  matter  how  you  feel  on  the 
inside,  you  need  to  live  it  up  on 
the  outside.  It's  one  of  those 
weeks  when  you  can  work  real 
change  just  by  taking  on  superfi- 
cial changes  that  shouldn't  mean 
much. 


You  may  see  some  gains  in  your 
finances,  income  or  just  general 
well-being  this  week  so  make  the 
most  of  them!  It's  a great  time  to 
push  forward  and  really  exploit 
the  upswing  you're  going  through, 
Sagittarius. 


Capricorn 

December  22  - 
January  19 


Use  that  wonderful  creative 
energy  coursing  through  you  to 
come  up  with  some  new  ideas  or 
ways  to  get  ahead.  You  don't  have 
to  take  action  right  now  but  if  you 
do,  success  will  come  more  easi- 
ly. 


At  least  one  person  in  your  life  is 
hiding  a secret  and  while  it  may 
not  be  all  that  devastating,  you 
should  still  try  to  figure  it  out.  Be 
as  subtle  as  you  can  or  they'll  shut 
down  on  you! 


pgf^TS)  Leo 

Aquarius 

\ k/f  July  23  - August 

iillw  January  20  - 

22 

February  18 

Your  sense  of  self-assuredness 
is  quite  strong  right  now  and  that 
great  energy  has  a million  uses! 
Ifs  a great  week  to  tackle  big 
problems  or  make  bold  moves 
while  you're  at  your  very  best! 


Virgo 

August  23  - 
g September  22 


Someone  is  being  inflexible  and 
that  drives  you  nuts.  You  should 
try  to  get  them  to  calm  down  and 
see  things  your  way  or  any  other 
way,  really.  It  may  take  quite  a 
while  to  get  there,  though. 


Pisces 

February  19  - 
March  20 


You're  feeling  too  much  stress 
over  too  many  events,  so  try  to 
pare  down  your  schedule  some- 
what this  week.  Things  should 
get  a lot  better  in  the  near  future, 
but  you  need  to  make  it  through  a 
week  at  a time  first. 


You've  got  quite  a lot  on  your 
mind  right  now,  but  do  your  best 
not  to  just  announce  it  all  to  the 
world!  Some  of  your  opinions 
need  further  time  to  develop,  so 
ifs  a good  week  to  lie  low. 


Louise  Kaddour  is  a second-year 
journalism  student  holding  fate 
in  the  palm  of  her  hand. 


Lovely  Bones  is  emotional  read 


By  LACIE  GROFFEN 

The  Lovely  Bones  by  Alice 
Sebold  is  a book  filled  with 
symptoms  of  denial,  depres- 
sion, anger  and  finally  accept- 
ance. 

This  book  is  fictitiously  writ- 
ten from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
little  girl  named  Susie 
Salmon,  who  was  lured  in, 
then  raped  and  killed  by  an 
older  man,  George  Harvey. 

Susie  describes  her  death  in 
great  depth,  from  a heaven 
she  also  illustrates  throughout 
the  novel.  She  tells  the  reader 
what  she’s  seen  on  Earth  and 
what’s  become  of  her  family 
since  her  death.  It’s  a fascinat- 
ing investigation  into  her 
death  and  a recount  of  how 
her  family  has  grown  apart 
because  of  such  little  closure. 

Sebold  wrote  the  book  and 
another  like  it  as  a result  of 
her  own  struggle  with  like- 
minded  demons.  The  Lovely 
Bones  was  written  with  such 
passion  and  anger  it  is  realis- 
tic and  a great  read  for  both 
fiction  and  non-fiction  readers. 

I think  this  book  portrays 
what  Sebold  thinks  she  would 
have  experienced  if  killed  by 


her  own  attacker.  It  is  a post- 
script for  the  real-life  biogra- 
phy she  wrote,  named  Lucky. 

Sebold,  who  was  a virgin, 
was  raped  at  the  age  of  19.  A 
then  freshman  at  Syracuse 
University  in  New  York,  she 
was  also  beaten.  It  took  a few 
years  but  she  eventually 
returned  to  school  to  finish  her 
degree.  While  there,  she  recog- 
nized her  attacker  and  he  was 
arrested  and  convicted. 

However  hard  it  may  be,  The 
Lovely  Bones  is  based  on  a 
young  girl  who,  despite  her 
hesitation,  has  to  come  to 
terms  with  her  death  and  tries 
to  help  her  family  from  where 
she  sits.  Though  older  people 
cannot  hear  or  see  her,  her  lit- 
tle brother  feels  and  believes 
in  her  presence.  Susie  uses 
this  to  communicate  to  the  liv- 
ing. 


What  makes  this  novel  so 
original  is  Sebold’s  attempt  at 
making  everything  different 
‘than  we  imagine  it.  For  the 
most  part  we  think  heaven  is 
filled  with  golden  gates,  fluffy 
clouds  and  a utopian  way  of 
life. 

For  Susie,  however,  heaven 
is  much  the  same  as  life  on 
Earth  without  the  violence, 
crime  and  lies.  Her  heaven  is 
pure  and  honest.  She  sheds 
the  same  Fears  and  bodes  the 
same  anger  as  she  would  on 
Earth,  knowing  she  can’t 
change  what’s  happened.  In 
some  parts  of  the  story  she 
even  feels  guilt,  having  left 
her  family  a train  wreck  wait- 
ing to  happen. 

This  book  is  also  a reminder 
of  what  can  happen  to  young 
children  everywhere.  For 
those  who  have  already  been 
attacked,  whether  it  was 
reported  or  not,  this  is  a great 
book  to  read  because  you  will 
be  able  to  relate  to  various  sit- 
uations and  feelings. 

This  novel  was  written  with 
the  sincerest  of  emotions  and 
tugged  at  every  heartstring 
inside  of  me.  It  also  made  me 
wary  of  the  world  around  me. 


Slumdog  worth  seeing  twice 


By  DAVID  SMITH 

Inspiring  and  veracious, 
Slumdog  Millionaire  is  an 
entry  in  cinematography  that 
should  not  be  missed. 

Director  Danny  Boyle’s  com- 
pelling and  seductive  adapta- 
tion of  Vikas  Swarup’s  debut 
novel  Q and  A,  is  meticulously 
adapted  to  the  screen  by  Simon 
Beaufoy.  Boyle’s  previous  work 
includes  Trainspotting  (1996) 
and  28  Days  Later  (2003). 

Cautious  yet  extravagantly 
paced,  • Slumdog  Millionaire 
follows  the  life  of  Jamal  Malik 
(Dev  Patel),  an  impoverished 
street  urchin  who  manages  to 
crawl  his  way  onto  India’s 
most  popular  game  show 
and  eventually  into  the  hearts 
of  its  viewers. 

Shared  through  contingen- 
cies and  incidental  events,  the 
film  bounces  between  chilling 
stories  of  Malik’s  youth  in  the 
ghetto  of  Mumbai  to  moments 
spent  on  Who  Wants  to  be  a 
Millionaire  to  his  unusual  cap- 


ture by  underground  officials 
and  eventual  interrogation.  It 
is  through  this  interrogation 
we  go  back  to  Malik’s  com- 
pelling childhood. 

Flashbacks  of  emotionally 
disturbing  events  that  open  a 
window  into  Malik’s  clandes- 
tine state  of  becoming  a young 
adult  - growing  up  in  a devel- 
oping country,  times  of  tor- 
ture, homelessness  and  crimi- 
nal poverty.  As  a child,  he  dis- 
covers the  ratifying  feeling  of 
love,  through  Latika  (Freida 
Pinto)  - a love  that  holds  the 
film  together,  an  underlying 
adhesion  that  keeps  the  char- 
acters true  and  believable. 

Through  a formidable  and 


lurid  childhood,  Malik  discov- 
ers the  true  meaning  of  desire. 
He  also  discovers  that  his 
assortment  of  life  lessons 
result  in  a surprisingly  elemen- 
tary game  show  experience 

A story  authentic  in  nature, 
Slumdog  carries  forth  Indian 
culture,  giving  it  a heightened 
sense  of  reality.  The  musical 
score  relies  heavy  on 
Hindustani  cues,  straight 
from  the  dusty  streets  of 
Mumbai. 

From  start  to  finish,  it’s  the 
grandiose  storytelling  that 
gives  the  film  its  magic  - 
blending  scenes  of  nonfiction 
with  those  of  pristine  realism. 
There’s  desperation  and 
there’s  hope,  which  fill  viewers 
with  anticipation  and  the 
resulting  sense  of  euphoria. 

The  exceptionally  rendered 
tale  bleeds  at  the  seams,  inter- 
woven with  love,  friendship 
and  optimistic  prosperity. 
Watch  it  once  for  the  enlight- 
enment; watch  it  twice 
because  you  owe  it  to  yourself. 
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The  great  helmet  debate  rages  on 


By  BLAIR  POLLOCK 

Buckets  off  may  be  a thing  of 
the  past  as  hockey  looks  to 
begin  a new  era. 

Current  rules  are  being 
changed  after  21-year-old, 
Senior  AAA  rookie  Don 
Sanderson’s  head  hit  the  ice  in 
a horrific  ending  to  a helmet- 
less fight  on  Dec.  12,  2008.  He 
died  21  days  later  in  hospital. 
Now,  the  game  of  hockey  as  we 
know  it  may  change  forever. 

New  rules  regarding  fighting 
could  be  on  the  doorstep  for 
the  2009/2010  season,  and 
could  sweep  the  country, 
affecting  minor  hockey  right 
up  to  the  professional  level. 
The  issue  at  hand  is  the 
removal  of  helmets  before  and 
during  altercations. 

Before  December  the  popular 
opinion  amongst  the  hockey 
world  was  one  of  respect. 
Opponents  removed  their  own 
helmet  before  engaging  in 
fisticuffs  during  a game.  It 
was  an  unwritten  code 
designed  in  theory  to  protect 
the  hands  of  an  opponent,  but 
now  the  simple  act  of  undoing 
a chin  strap  before  squaring 
off  is  viewed  as  a potentially 
life-threatening  act,  that  as  we 


saw  in  the  Sanderson  case, 
may  have  dire  consequences  in 
the  long  run. 

The  debate  is  simple,  should 
players  be  allowed  to  remove 
their  own  helmets  or  the  hel- 
mets of  their  opponent  before 
or  during  an  altercation. 

Veteran  Senior  A (one  league 
down  from  Senior  AAA)  lines- 
man, John  McIntosh  is 
responsible  for  breaking  up 
fights  as  part  of  his  duties  as  a 
Western  Ontario  Athletic 
Association  Senior  A lines- 
man. In  this  particular  league, 
if  a player  removes  his  own 
helmet  or  his  opponent’s  hel- 
met with  an  excessive  amount 
of  force,  he  receives  a gross- 
misconduct  which  leads  to  a 
three-game  suspension. 

“I’m  not  too  sure  that  taking 
your  own  helmet  off  before  a 
fight  is  the  best  idea,”  said 
McIntosh.  “But  when  it  comes 
to  breaking  up  fights  prema- 
turely, they  (the  players)  don’t 
want  you  in  there,  the  fans 
don’t  want  you  in  there  and 
you  don’t  want  to  stick  your 
beak  in  there  until  they  are 
tired  and  it’s  safe.” 

The  shocking  part  is,  howev- 
er, in  light  of  recent  events  in 
the  Senior  AAA  league 


McIntosh  says  there  haven’t 
been  any  memos  regarding 
fighting  in  Senior  A.  It  is 
stressed  that  helmet  removal 
gross  misconducts  must  be 
called  for  insurance  purposes, 
but  right  now  the  rule  empha- 
sis that  is  being  sent  to  offi- 
cials within  the  league  is 
focused  on  face-offs  and  how 
centremen  should  be  standing 
to  take  a draw. 

The  case  is  different  in 
Ontario’s  prominent  junior 
hockey  league  — the  Ontario 
Hockey  League  (OHL)  — 
where  there  are  now  signifi- 
cant changes  to  the  way  fight- 
ing is  handled. 

When  the  season  began  play- 
ers were  allowed  to  remove 
their  helmets  and  the  helmets 
of  their  opponents  without 
consequences,  or  the  fight 
being  stopped.  Now  linesmen 
are  instructed  to  break  up  the 
fight  as  soon  as  a chin  strap 
comes  off  or  a helmet  hits  the 
ice. 

“I  think  it’s  a terrible  rule 
that  basically  ends  fighting.  If 
two  willing  combatants  are  in 
a fight  we  should  be  able  to  let 
them  go,”  said  OHL  linesman 
Jon  Fisher.  “(The  new  rule) 
takes  an  element  out  of  the 


game  that  has  been  there 
since  day  one.  There  are 
enforcers  in  the  league  whose 
role  on  the  team  requires  them 
to  fight  for  various  purposes 
and  the  rule  hinders  their 
ability  to  do  their  job.” 

It’s  not  just  the  player’s  safe- 
ty that  is  now  in  question. 
Before  the  rule  change,  when 
players  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue fighting  after  the  hel- 
mets were  off,  linesmen  would 
wait  until  the  players  had 
tired  themselves  out,  making 
for  an  easy  break  up.  Now 
linesmen  are  encouraged  to 
break  up  the  fight  as  soon  as 
possible. 

“From  a linesman’s  point  of 
view  you  have  to  be  cautious. 
You  want  to  be  smart  and  safe 
about  breaking  up  the  fight 
and  communicate  with  your 
partner,”  said  Fisher. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of 
OHL  commissioner  David 
Branch  to  end  fighting,  but  to 
take  away  the  premeditated 
fights  that  aren’t  exactly 
caused  by  the  heat  of  the 
moment. 

The  OHL  isn’t  the  only 
league  to  have  their  rule  book 
changed  in  response  to  the 
Sanderson  case,  as  the 


Ontario  Hockey  Association 
(OHA),  which  oversees 
leagues  ranging  from  Senior  A 
to  the  Junior  Development 
level  , has  new  rules  in  place 
that  punish  players  with 
stiffer  suspensions  for  fighting 
repeatedly  during  the  season. 
According  to  the  rule,  the 
sixth  time’s  a charm,  as  a 
player  who  fights  six  times  in-J 
a season  may  be  removed  from 
the  league  completely. 

It’s  not  just  the  OHA  execu- 
tive who  has  a problem  with 
constant  fighting. 

Graeme  Brown,  a defence- 
man  in  the  OHA’s  Western 
Junior  C league,  was  a friend 
of  Sanderson’s. 

“Personally  I think  fighting 
should  only  be  done  in  heat  of 
the  moment  situations.  I’ve 
always  felt  this  way,  but  since 
that  terrible  incident  I feel 
stronger  about  the  issue,”  said 
Brown.  “Premeditated  fights 
are  just  pointless.  I wouldn’t 
want  (fighting)  taken  out  of 
the  game,  but  I don’t  think  I’d 
really  mind  if  it  was  taken  out. 
You  hear  people  say,  yeah,*, 
that  was  only  one  death  out  of 
how  many  fights  that  have 
happened  in  hockey,  but  that 
is  one  death  too  many.” 


Condors  hopes  of 

hockey  victory  dashed 


By  JAMIE  REANSBURY 

Even  though  it  was  not 
being  hosted  by  Don  Cherry, 
the  excitement  was  palpable 
during  hockey  day  at 
Conestoga. 

On  Feb.  6 Conestoga  hosted 
its  yearly  extramural  men’s 
hockey  tournament  for  eight 
college  teams. 

“This  year  I had  15  names  at 
the  end  (of  the  invitation  peri- 
od). I just  put  the  names  in  a 
hat,  that  way  it’s  fair,”  said 
Marlene  Ford,  the  Conestoga 
athletic  co-ordinator. 

This  year  the  teams  that 
were  drawn  from  the  hat  to 
accompany  the  Conestoga 
Condors  were  the  Canadore 
Panthers,  Humber  Hawks, 
Sheridan  Bruins,  Fanshawe 
Falcons,  Seneca  Sting,  St. 
Lawrence  Sharks  and  Fleming 
Aucks. 

“I  expect  it  to  be  very  com- 
petitive. We  have  a solid  team 
and  there  are  a few  other  solid 
teams,”  said  Adam  Driscoll,  a 
Panthers  player  and  business 
management  student  at 
Canadore  College. 

Conestoga  has  hosted  the 
men’s  hockey  tournament  for 
at  least  20  years,  according  to 
Ford. 

“I'd  say  (we  won  it)  at  least 
five  times,  maybe  more  than 
that,”  she  said. 

After  thinking  about  it  for  a 
bit,  she  estimated  that  they 


have  actually  won  the  tourna- 
ment seven  or  eight  times. 

The  Condors  started  out 
valiantly,  winning  their  first 
game  against  the  Panthers. 

“They  won  in  a shootout,  it 
was  a great  game,”  said  Katie 
McCartney,  a Conestoga  fit- 
ness and  equipment  techni- 
cian, and  team  liaison  for  the 
tournament. 

They  lost  their  second  game 
to  the  Hawks  after  the  other 
team  was  awarded  a penalty 
shot. 

“It  came  down  to  a penalty 
shot  with  10  seconds  left. 
That  doesn’t  happen  that 
often,”  said  Jordan  Dionne, 
the  captain  of  the  Hawks  and 
a recreation  and  leisure  stu- 
dent at  Humber  College. 

Some  of  the  players  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  tournament 
had  been  playing  for  nearly  20 
years,  such  as  Driscoll  and 
Dionne.  Others,  however, 
such  as  Chris  Caulderwood,  a 
Sting  player  and  aviation  stu- 
dent at  Seneca  College,  have 
not  been  playing  organized 
hockey  for  long. 

“I’m  the  odd  one  out,  this  is 
my  first  time  playing  organ- 
ized hockey,”  said 

Caulderwood. 

Even  though  the  Conestoga 
hockey  tournament  is  not 
quite  in  league  with  the  NHL, 
some  of  the  players  and  coach- 
es did  get  carried  away  in  the 
heat  of  the  moment. 


“Keep  to  the  f---ing  game 
plan,”  yelled  Sheldon 
Masson,  the  assistant  coach 
of  the  Panthers,  as  the  team 
reeled  from  a goal  by  the 
Condors. 

At  another  game,  a fuming 
Ryan  Andrew,  a Condor  play- 
er, showed  frustration  in  the 
penalty  box,  throwing  off  his 
florescent  orange  gloves  and 
stripping  off  his  jersey  after 
receiving  a two-minute  penal- 
ty- 

Other  players,  however, 
were  taking  a more  laissez 
faire  approach  to  the  tourna- 
ment. 

“We  should  get  free  beer 
instead  of  free  pizza,”  joked 
Brenden  Moore,  a player  for 
the  Bruins  and  media  arts  stu- 
dent at  Sheridan  College,  to 
fellow  teammate  Steve  Foy, 
another  media  student  at 
Sheridan. 

The  men’s  hockey  tourna- 
ment ran  from  8 a.m.  to  6 
p.m.,  and  when  everything 
was  said  and  done,  it  was  the 
Humber  Hawks  who  came  out 
on  top. 

“If  you’re  not  going  all  out, 
you  shouldn’t  be  playing,”  said 
team  captain  Dionne. 

Second  place  went  to  the 
Fanshawe  Falcons. 

The  winners  were  awarded 
T-shirts  and  an  honourary 
plaque. 

The  runners-up  received 
water  bottles. 


PHOTO  BY  JAMIE  REANSBURY 

The  Condors  and  the  Hawks  face-off  during  Game  6 of  the  men’s 
extramural  hockey  tournament. 


PHOTO  BY  JAMIE  REANSBURY 

Brett  Clark  uses  the  pre-game  time  before  the  Condors  first  game 
to  work  on  his  puck  handling. 
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Monday,  February  23, 2009 


PRICES 


includes  lift  ticket,  rental  equipment 
(skis  or  snowboards),  lesson  and 
admission  to  the  CSI  chalet  party  in 
the  Siivertip  lounge. 


Until  HiPKit  Oil): 
lift  Met 

01  Uilet  Pint  Oil): 


includes  admission 
CSI  chalet  party 


indudes  admission 
CSI  chalet  party 


All  TICKETS  INCLUDE  A FIRST  COME  FIRST  SERVE 
BUS  PICK-UP  FROM  EITHER  GUELPH,  WATERLOO 
OR  DOON  CAMPUSES 

BUS  DEPARTS  FROM  ALL  CAMPUSES  AT  5:00pm  AND 
WILL  DEPART  CHICOPEE  AT  12:00am 

If  YOU  REGISTER  BY  COOPM  AT 
CHICOPEE  YOU  (AN  BE  ENTERED  IN  THE 
RAIL  JAM  IN  THE  TERRAIN  PARK 

BUY  TICKETS  IN  THE  CSI  SELF  SERVE  AREA,  ROOM  2AI08 
WWW.CONESTOGASTUDENTS.COM 


■ 


? 


ALL  TICKETS  INCLUDE  ADMISSION  TO  THE  CSI  CHALET 
PARTY  FROM  8p n-\m  IN  THE  SILVERTIP  LOUNGE 


TU 


TS 


NC 


DE 


JCi 


